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LITTLE  BOXES  MADE  OF  TICKY-TACKY 


Americans  are  known  as  rugged  individualists.  It  should  be 
easy  for  us  to  resist  the  urge  to  classify  people  by  group 
characteristics — by  race,  religion,  sex,  ethnicity,  lifestyle,  physi¬ 
cal  abilities,  and  so  on.  Yet  U.S.  history  is  a  checkerboard  of 
categories,  with  unequal  rights,  privileges,  and  even  ex¬ 
pectations  for  each  "caste."  The  society  seems  to  run  on  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  abilities,  intentions  and  motivations  of  in¬ 
dividuals  based  on  their  "group  membership." 

Civil  rights  policies  challenge  these  classifications  and  urge — 
and  in  some  cases  require — certain  segments  of  the  society  to 
recognize  and  abandon  their  use.  The  civil  rights  movement  of 
the  sixties  made  visible  progress.  New  laws  and  policies  were  put 
on  the  books;  new  enforcement  patterns  were  set  up  within 
federal  and  state  governments.  For  a  time,  it  appeared  that  the 
nation  was  committed  to  growing  beyond  the  restrictive  practice 
of  categorizing  and  apportioning  rights. 

But  now  there  is  a  backlash.  Communities  across  the  country 
are  experiencing  waves  of  violence,  ranging  from  vandalism  of 
shrines,  graveyards  and  bookstores  to  racially  motivated  murder. 
Two  bills  in  Congress,  known  as  the  Hate  Crimes  bills,  propose 
just  to  count  the  instances  of  this  kind  of  violence;  passage  of 
I  even  these  mild  bills  is  far  from  assured. 

Communities  that  express  pride  in  the  contributions  made  by 
earlier  waves  of  refugees  and  immigrants  from  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  resisting  the  more  modest  influx  of  newcomers 
from  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Recent  legislation  on  immigration 
and  refugee  assistance  has  not  sought  to  welcome  "the  tired  and 
the  poor,"  but  instead  has  sought  to  close  down  the  borders  and 
to  deny  the  needs  of  those  outside  of  them. 

The  Supreme  Court,  with  three  new  members  appointed  by 
President  Reagan,  has  begun  to  establish  a  clear  position  against 
an  expanded  recognition  of  civil  rights.  A  large  handful  of  cases 
handed  down  this  summer  placed  new  roadblocks  in  the  way  of 
women,  elders,  and  people  of  color  who  seek  to  establish  an 
’  equitable  place  for  themselves  in  this  society. 

Nevertheless,  even  as  the  backlash  gains  fury,  and  even  as  the 
Supreme  Court  tears  down  recent  gains,  new  hopes  for  a  more 
open  society  continue  to  rise  and  to  encourage  new  policies. 
Stalwart  civil  rights  advocates  and  their  allies  in  religious,  labor 


and  educational  organizations  continue  to  challenge  the  "recog¬ 
nized"  boundaries  of  civil  rights,  and  raise  new  questions  for 
policymakers  of  the  next  decade. 

•  Whose  civil  rights  should  not  be  recognized?  At  what  point  does  a 
human  being  so  separate  himself  or  herself  from  the  society,  that 
he  or  she  has  no  further  right  to  participate  on  equal  footing  with 
others?  Does  a  physical  or  mental  disability  disqualify  a  person 
from  society?  Does  a  person  have  to  have  a  permanent  residence 
in  order  to  be  a  full  partner  in  society?  Does  a  person  have  to 
agree  with  the  majority  on  issues  of  military  service,  religious 
practices,  or  cultural  beliefs  in  order  to  be  a  member  of  society? 
Do  ail  members  of  the  society  have  to  have  similar  views  on 
sexual  preference,  marriage  and  children  in  order  for  the  society 
to  function?  Are  certain  diseases — AIDS,  for  example — so  fear¬ 
some  that  they  should  separate  a  person  from  his  or  her  society? 
Does  anyone  claim  an  "ownership"  of  this  society  sufficient  to 
permit  him  or  her  to  decide  who  should  be  in,  who  should  be 
out? 

•  What  rights  should  be  assured?  The  initial  thrust  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  was  primarily  economic  and  political.  The  demand 
was  for  access  to  jobs,  education,  housing  and  commercial 
opportunities,  and  for  the  right  to  register  and  vote.  The  work  is 
far  from  done  on  these  issues.  These  primary  objectives  are  still 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  in  this  society,  such  as  people  with 
physical  and  mental  disabilities,  and  people  with  no  citizenship. 
Congress  is  considering  legislation  this  year  to  improve  access  to 
election  polls,  since  so  many  citizens  find  registration  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  prohibitively  cumbersome. 

There  are  other  rights  assured  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  have  not  been  recognized  for  some  members  of 
society.  Freedom  of  religion  has  not  always  protected  Native 
Americans  who  struggle  to  preserve  religious  practices  and 
sacred  sites  in  the  face  of  commercial  development.  Basic  rights 
to  liberty  and  due  process  were  denied  for  120,000  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent  when  they  were  imprisoned  during  World  War 
II  because  of  their  ethnic  origin.  Compensation  for  their  losses, 
though  promised  by  Congress,  has  still  not  been  paid. 

Articles  in  this  Newsletter  will  set  out  more  detail  about  civil 
rights  issues  now  being  considered  by  Congress. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DEATH  WISHES 


Death  penalty  proposals  are  gaining  ground  in  Congress.  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Biden  DE  has  agreed  to  hold 
hearings  on  Senator  Thurmond's  death  penalty  bill  (S.  32),  and  to 
report  it  out  for  a  Senate  floor  vote. 

The  current  round  of  death  penalty  debates  began  18  years 
ago,  when  the  Supreme  Court  threw  out  Georgia's  death  penalty 
law,  concluding  that  it  violated  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
due  process  (Furman  v.  Georgia,  1972).  Notably,  the  Court  did 
not  conclude  that  the  death  penalty  itself  was  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,"  but  rather  that  the  manner  in  which  the  death 
penalty  was  imposed  was  arbitrary  and  improper.  The  Court 
observed  that  there  was  no  logic  or  proportionality  in  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  crimes  for  which  the  death  penalty  was  invoked,  and 
that  black  defendants  were  much  more  likely  to  be  subject  to  the 
death  penalty  than  white  defendants. 

In  Furman  and  later  cases,  the  Court  has  described  guidelines 
for  constitutionally  acceptable  death  penalty  laws.  Such  laws 
generally  provide  for  a  two-tier  trial,  one  relating  to  guilt  and  one 
relating  to  sentencing.  The  jury's  deliberations  must  be  "guided" 
to  consider  mitigating  circumstances  that  might  lessen  the  penal¬ 
ty,  and  aggravating  circumstances  that  might  make  the  crime 
more  serious.  Certain  procedural  rights  for  the  defendant  must 
be  protected. 

After  the  Furman  decision,  states  proceeded  to  rewrite  their 
death  penalty  laws.  By  now,  34  states  have  revamped  their  laws 
and  obtained  a  Supreme  Court  "stamp  of  approval."  The  federal 
government,  however,  was  never  able  to  reach  agreement 
regarding  a  new  civilian  death  penalty — until  1988. 

Last  year.  Congress  approved  a  federal  death  penalty  for  homi¬ 
cides  that  occur  in  the  course  of  drug  dealing.  As  part  of  that  law, 
all  of  the  Court-prescribed  death  penalty  procedures  were  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  federal  law  books.  All  that  remained  for  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  a  full-blown  federal  death  penalty  was  a  longer  list  of 
crimes  to  which  the  penalty  would  apply. 

Senator  Thurmond's  S.  32  has  that  list.  It  would  apply  the  death 
penalty  to  first  degree  murder,  to  first  or  second  degree  murder 
committed  by  certain  federal  prisoners,  and  to  kidnapping,  es¬ 
pionage,  bank  robbery,  hostage  taking  and  other  serious  felonies 
when  a  death  results  from  the  underlying  crime.  It  would  also 
apply  to  presidential  assassination  attempts,  whether  or  not  a 
death  results.  Those  who  participate  in  a  crime  which  creates  a 
grave  risk  of  death  to  another  person  could  be  subject  to  the 
death  penalty  if  a  death  results,  whether  or  not  death  was  in¬ 
tended. 

A  federal  death  penalty  law  would  operate  in  addition  to  state 
laws.  Crimes  which  come  under  federal  jurisdiction — because 
they  are  committed  on  federal  property,  or  they  involve  violation 
of  a  federal  statute,  or  they  were  committed  in  more  than  one 
state — ^would  come  under  federal  criminal  laws  and  sentences. 
Thus,  even  in  a  state  that  does  not  have  a  death  penalty,  certain 
crimes  would  be  subject  to  a  death  sentence.  This  is  a  particular 
problem  for  Native  Americans  because,  under  the  Major  Crimes 
Act  of  1885,  all  major  felonies  committed  on  Indian  lands  are 


subject  to  federal  laws  and  sentences.  As  a  result,  a  federal  death 
penalty  would  have  an  extremely  disproportionate  impact  on 
Native  Americans. 


Jesus  was  once  asked  for  his  support  of  the  death 
penalty.  His  reply:  Let  one  who  is  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone. 


Death  penalty  opponents  have  labored  long  with  Congress  and 
with  state  legislatures  about  the  character  of  a  society  that  is 
symbolized  by  a  death  penalty. 

•  The  ultimate  violence  of  state-sanctioned  killing  legitimizes 
the  many  individual  violent  responses  woven  into  our  national 
fabric. 

•  The  death  penalty  allows  the  state  to  assume  ultimate  power 
over  the  lives  of  citizens. 

•  The  death  penalty  concentrates  and  magnifies  the  flaws  of  a 
society  that  may  or  may  not  be  struggling  toward  justice.  Poor 
and  minority  defendants  are  still  far  more  likely  to  be  sent¬ 
enced  to  death  than  others,  even  twenty  years  after  the  Furman 
decision,  which  was  supposed  to  remedy  that  unfairness.  At 
present,  there  are  2,210  inmates  on  death  rows  around  the 
country;  48%  of  these  are  people  of  color,  though  racial  minor¬ 
ities  make  up  only  about  16%  of  the  population  of  the  U.S. 

•  The  death  penalty  is  final,  irrevocable.  U.S.  history  is  full  of 
cases  of  mistaken  convictions  and  mistaken  executions.  Hugo 
Bedau  and  Michael  Radelat,  two  eminent  criminal  justice 
scholars,  have  documented  350  examples  of  defendants  in 
U.S.  jurisdictions  who  have  been  wrongfully  convicted  of  capi-  f 
tal  crimes.  Twenty-three  of  them  were  actually  executed  be-  * 
fore  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

•  The  U.S.  postu re  on  the  death  penalty  presents  an  odd  contrast 
to  its  global  posture  on  human  rights.  Almost  all  other  Western 
industrialized  countries,  which  the  U.S.  frequently  joins  in  f 
decrying  human  rights  violations  around  the  world,  have  | 
either  abandoned  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  altogether,  or 
reserve  it  for  "high  crimes"  such  as  treason  and  war  crimes. 

U.S.  insistence  on  retaining  a  death  penalty  is  an  expression  of 
profound  pessimism  about  the  value  of  human  life  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  human  beings  to  change  for  the  better.  Implementing  the 
death  penalty  in  a  racially  discriminatory  manner,  and  in  spite  of 
an  appalling  record  of  mistaken  executions,  signals  a  grave  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  society's  sense  of  fairness  and  human  dignity.  A  firm, 
unshakeable  respect  for  the  society  and  all  of  its  members  would 
bring  an  end  to  this  barbarous  practice. 

Action:  Urge  your  Senators  to  think  through  the  serious  im¬ 
plications  of  adopting  a  federal  death  penalty,  and  to  reject  any 
proposal  to  reinstate  this  law. 
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EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  DWINDLE  IN  SUMMER  '89 


In  a  series  of  decisions  this  summer,  the  Supreme  Court  signifi¬ 
cantly  changed  the  rules  about  employment  discrimination  cases 
and  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  an  aggrieved  employee  to 
prove  a  case  of  unlawful  discrimination.  The  following  sets  out 
some  of  the  old  and  new  rules: 

Old  Rule:  When  a  hiring  practice  has  an  apparently  discriminatory 
effect,  the  employer  must  justify  the  practice  as  "job-related"  and 
"dictated  by  business  necessity"  {Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Company, 
401  U.S.  424  (1971)).  This  rule,  called  the  "disparate  impact"  rule, 
described  one  of  the  ways  of  proving  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  focused  on  the  overall  effects  of  employment  practices 
instead  of  on  the  unfair  treatment  of  any  individual  employee. 
Until  the  rule  was  changed  this  summer,  it  required  civil  rights 
complainants  to  show  only  that  a  pattern  of  apparent  discrimina¬ 
tion  existed  (by  showing,  for  example,  that  no  woman  had  ever 
been  hired  for  a  certain  job  classification).  The  employer  was 
then  required  to  show  a  "business  reason"  for  the  practice  that 
produced  this  effect. 


New  Rule:  After  establishing  that  discrimination  is  occurring,  and 
identifying  the  specific  hiring  practice  that  results  in  a  "disparate 
impact,"  employees  must  show  that  the  practice  is  not  justified  by 
business  reasons  (Wards  Cove  Packing  Company  v.  Atonio,  1989). 
In  Wards  Cove,  the  fact  that  a  salmon  cannery  hired  Alaska  Na¬ 
tives  and  Filipinos  for  cannery  jobs,  and  whites  only  for  higher 
paying  office  and  management  jobs,  and  that  the  cannery  pro¬ 
vided  segregated  housing  and  eating  facilities  for  the  minority 
workers,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  unlawful  employment 
discrimination.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  case  had  to  go  further  and 
prove  that  the  employer's  assertion  of  "business  necessity"  was 
false.  The  Wards  Cove  decision  will  severely  restrict  the  ability  of 
plaintiffs  to  bring  "disparate  impact"  cases  under  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  (the  title  on  Equal  Employment  Opportuni¬ 
ties). 

Old  Rule:  An  1866  civil  rights  statute,  42  U.S.C.  1981,  forbids 
racial  discrimination  in  the  private  sector  in  the  making  of  contracts. 
This  section  has  allowed  money  damages  to  be  awarded  for 
unlawful  discrimination  in  business  dealings,  while  Title  VII  is 
limited  to  employment  cases  and  allows  only  back  pay  and  an  end 
to  the  discriminatory  practice. 

New  Rule:  Racially  motivated  harrassment  on  the  job,  including 
refusing  to  promote  to  higher  job  classifications,  does  not  constitute 
I  discrimination  in  the  making  of  a  contract.  In  Patterson  v.  McLean 
i  Credit  Union,  a  black  bank  teller  was  denied  promotions  and 
training,  was  required  to  perform  extra  tasks — such  as  sweeping 
the  office — as  part  of  her  work,  and  was  told  by  her  employer  that 
"blacks  work  slower  than  whites."  But  this  conduct  was  not 
sufficient  to  establish  a  violation  of  civil  rights  under  Section 
1981.  Ongoing  employment,  the  Court  said,  is  not  "making  a 
contract,"  and  so  it  is  not  covered  by  Section  1981. 

Old  Rule:  Employees  have  no  standing  to  sue  until  they  can  show 
that  they  are  actually  harmed  by  a  policy  or  practice.  The  court 


deals  in  actual  facts  and  patterns  of  conduct;  speculations  about 
how  an  employer  might  apply  a  policy  in  the  future  are  not 
acceptable  evidence  for  a  court  case. 

New  Rule:  If  a  company  adopts  a  policy  which,  on  its  face,  does  not 
discriminate  illegally,  but  which  may  have  an  illegal  discriminatory 
intent  behind  it,  potential  plaintiffs  have  to  sue  within  300  days  of  the 
adoption  of  the  policy.  This  new  rule,  adopted  in  Lorance  v.  AT&T 
Technologies,  will  "come  as  a  surprise  to  Congress,"  according 
to  Justice  Marshall,  who  vigorously  dissented  from  the  opinion. 
In  providing  for  prompt  review  of  employment  policies.  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  intend  to  "lock  in"  discrimination  opportunities  for 
future  use. 

Old  Rule:  A  settled  case  is  a  closed  case.  Most  lawsuits  are  not 
settled  by  a  verdict  entered  after  a  trial,  but  rather  by  a  court- 
approved  settlement  among  the  parties  before  trial.  These  settle¬ 
ments  have  been  treated  as  binding  and  final. 

New  Rule:  A  settled  case  can  be  opened  again.  In  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  the  city  and  county  went  through  an  elaborate  eleven- 
year  process  to  resolve  complaints  of  racial  discrimination  in 
hiring  for  public  service  jobs.  The  process  included  two  trials  and 
ended  in  a  negotiated  consent  decree.  The  decree  was  widely 
publicized,  and  a  public  hearing  was  held  on  it.  When  the  city 
then  proceeded  to  hire  firefighters  under  the  final  decree,  a 
group  of  white  firefighters  sued,  alleging  "reverse  discrimina¬ 
tion."  A  district  court  judge  ruled  that  the  consent  decree  could 
be  a  proper  defense  to  charges  of  reverse  discrimination.  On 
appeal,  the  Circuit  Court  and  later  the  Supreme  Court  favored 
the  white  firefighters'  claim,  stating  that  employees  who  were  not 
actual  parties  to  a  consent  decree — even  if  they  had  notice  of 
it— could  claim  unlawful  discrimination  (Martin  v.  Wilks,  1989). 

Old  Rule:  An  individual  can  be  sued  for  money  damages  for  violat¬ 
ing  the  civil  rights  of  another  person;  if  the  violator  is  acting  as  an 
employee  of  a  local  government,  the  local  government  can  be  liable 
too  (42  U.S.C.  1981).  This  law  was  adopted  in  1866.  Five  years  later. 
Congress  also  adopted  another  law,  expressly  allowing  suits 
against  state  and  local  governments  for  unlawful  discrimination, 
whether  or  not  the  actions  of  a  specific  employee  were  unlawful. 

New  Rule:  Local  governments  cannot  be  sued  as  employers  under 
Section  1981  (the  1866  law).  Now,  118  years  after  the  two  laws 
were  put  on  the  books,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
1871  law  superseded  the  1866  law.  The  significance  of  this  ruling 
is  that  the  1866  law  has  allowed  jury  trials  and  money  damages. 
Also,  its  reach  is  longer  than  the  reach  of  the  1871  law  or  the 
(more  modern)  fair  employment  statutes  (Title  VII). 

*«*«**♦« 

This  list,  unfortunately,  does  not  exhaust  the  new  rules  written 
by  the  Reagan  court  this  summer.  Sen.  Metzenbaum  OH,  Rep. 
Hawkins  CA,  Rep.  Edwards  CA,  and  others  have  responded  vehe¬ 
mently  to  these  decisions.  Corrective  legislation  is  expected  to 
be  introduced  early  in  the  fall. 
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THE  BORDER  AROUND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  U.S.  Constitution  guarantees  the  civil  rights  of  people  in 
every  state  and  jurisdiction  in  this  country.  But  it  does  not  extend 
the  same  protection  to  people  who  are  not  legally  in  this  country. 
A  few  procedural  rights  for  refugees  are  recognized  in  statutory 
and  case  law.  But  the  core  of  the  law  relating  to  "illegals"  or 
"undocumented  persons"  in  this  country  rests  on  the  legal  fic¬ 
tion  that  such  persons  are  not  here  and,  therefore,  they  have  no 
rights. 

Congress  and  the  courts  are  being  pressed  to  examine  several 
issues  that  relate  to  the  rights  of  immigrants  and  refugees: 

•  Standards  for  Asylum.  From  some  asylum  applicants,  the  U.S. 
government  has  been  requiring  proof  of  a  "we//-/bundec/fear"  of 
persecution  in  their  homeland.  The  law,  however,  requires  only  a 
showing  of  subjective  fear,  even  if  officials  here  do  not  find  such 
a  fear  to  be  reasonable.  Asylum  claims  from  Salvadorans  and 
Haitians  are  seldom  granted. 

•  Procedures  for  Handling  Asylum  Claims.  Recently,  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  has  sped  up  its  asylum 
procedures.  The  INS  has  concentrated  many  more  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  at  points  of  entry,  and  denies  applications  very  rapidly, 
sometimes  in  group  hearings. 

•  Conditions  in  the  Detention  Centers.  Most  asylum  applicants 
await  their  hearings  in  "detention  centers,"  which  are  typically 
indistinguishable  from  prisons.  Conditions  inside  are  reported  to 
be  almost  primitive.  Basic  necessities — such  as  cleanliness,  ade¬ 
quate  food,  water,  air,  and  protection  from  the  elements — are 
not  always  assured. 

•  Assistance  to  Those  Who  Wait.  When  the  INS  changes  a  policy, 
refugees  and  the  communities  where  they  wait  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences.  For  example,  earlier  this  year  the  INS  decided  that  all 
refugee  applications  had  to  be  adjudicated  at  the  point  of  entry. 
So,  near  Harlingen,  Texas,  thousands  of  refugees  camped  out  to 
wait.  The  local  community  was  (and  still  is)  unable  to  cope  with 
the  needs  of  these  refugees;  yet  the  government  has  offered  no 
help. 

•  Disparate  Treatment  for  Different  Nationalities.  There  is  so  much 
discretion  built  into  immigration  and  refugee  laws  that  some 
national  groups  are  subjected  to  undue  harshness.  Haitian  ref¬ 
ugees,  for  example,  are  frequently  intercepted  on  international 
waters,  where  no  rules  apply,  and  they  are  summarily  returned  to 
Haiti  with  no  chance  to  claim  asylum. 

While  there  is  no  legislative  proposal  in  Congress  at  this  time 
that  would  regularize  U.S.  policies  toward  refugees,  two  bills 
address  part  of  the  issue.  H.R.  45  by  Moakley  MA  (and  companion 
bill  S.  458  by  DeConcini  AZ)  would  allow  Salvadorans  and  Nicara¬ 
guans  to  remain  in  this  country  for  about  two  years.  Also,  H.R. 
2929  by  Mazzoli  would  permit  Chinese  nationals  to  stay  here  for 
about  four  years,  and  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  grant  "tem¬ 
porary  protected  status"  to  others  whose  homelands  are  in  tur¬ 
moil.  If  passed  and  fairly  implemented,  these  bills  would  reduce 
the  need  to  rely  on  asylum  claims  as  the  only  escape  from  the 
violence  of  civil  war  in  Central  American  and  other  countries. 


AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES 


Until  relatively  recently,  many  people  with  physical  and  mental 
disabilities  were  excluded  from  society,  not  only  by  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  but  also  by  the  effects  of  their  illnesses  and  dis¬ 
abling  conditions.  Participation  in  education,  employment,  and 
marketplace  activities  simply  wasn't  possible  for  individuals  with 
many  kinds  of  disabilities.  In  the  last  couple  of  decades,  how¬ 
ever,  new  possibilities  have  opened  up.  Medical  and  technical 
advances  have  improved  mobility,  created  alternative  modes  of 
communication,  and  strengthened  the  health  of  many  disabled 
people. 

Now  society  faces  a  deferred  challenge:  to  re-incorporate 
those  who  are  now  isolated  by  physical,  technical,  and  social 
barriers.  Taking  up  that  challenge,  the  101st  Congress  is  now 
considering  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA).  On  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  the  Senate  passed  the  Senate  version,  S.  933  by  Sen. 
Harkin  lA.  The  House  bill  was  originally  introduced  as  H.R.  2273 
by  Rep.  Coehio  CA,  who  has  since  left  the  House.  Rep.  Steny 
Hoyer  is  now  managing  the  House  bill  and  a  new  number  may  be 
assigned. 

I  The  ADA  would  prohibit  discrimination  against  persons  with 
disabilities  in  private-sector  employment,  public  accommoda¬ 
tions,  public  services  (including  transportation),  and  telecom¬ 
munications.  Under  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act,  such  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  already  prohibited  in  federal  buildings,  federal  employ¬ 
ment,  and  federally  funded  programs  or  activities.  The  ADA 
would  extend  into  the  private  sector  and  apply  to  state  and  local 
governments. 

The  bill  has  substantial  support  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  in  both  parties.  President  Bush  supports  the  bill  and  the 
national  commission  on  AIDS  appointed  by  President  Reagan  has 
endorsed  it.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  a  few  problems: 

•  Religious  entities  were  exempted  from  the  public  accommoda¬ 
tions  section,  so  that  places  of  worship  are  not  required  to 
provide  access  for  people  with  disabilities.  FCNL  vigorously 
opposes  such  an  exemption. 

•  Some  of  the  definitions  and  standards  in  the  bill  are  ambiguous 
or  undefined.  For  example,  owners  of  public  accommodations 
do  not  have  to  modify  their  premises  if  the  necessary  changes 
are  not  "readily  achievable."  But  as  employers,  these  same 
owners  must  provide  access  to  potential  employees  with  dis¬ 
abilities.  Careful  agency  regulations  are  needed  to  clarify  these 
ambiguities. 

•  The  staff  and  funding  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC),  which  is  charged  with  enforcing  part  of 
the  ADA,  have  been  cut  severely  in  the  last  eight  years.  Is  it 
capable  of  taking  on  this  new  and  complex  charge? 

While  pointing  out  the  need  for  certain  clarifications,  the  FCNL 
has  registered  its  firm  support  for  this  legislation,  and  has  also 
supported  the  inclusion  of  people  with  AIDS  under  the  definition 
of  "disability."  The  bill  is  now  being  reviewed  by  four  committees 
in  the  House:  Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and  Commerce,  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  and  Judiciary.  It  is  expected  to  move  quickly  to  the 
I  House  floor. 
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INDIAN  MENTAL  HEALTH:  GOING  TO  THE  COMMUNITIES  FOR  ANSWERS 


•  Among  Indian  youth  10  to  14  years  of  age,  the  mortality  rate 
from  suicide  is  more  than  four  times  the  national  average. 

•  One  tribe  feels  that  it  has  lost  a  generation  of  boys  because  of 
sexual  abuse  of  the  children  by  a  teacher  at  the  reservation 
school. 

•  The  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center,  which  serves  almost 
110,000  Indians  in  a  four-state  area,  has  one  psychiatrist  on  staff. 
Adequate  mental  health  care  necessitates  one  psychiatrist  for 
every  25,000  persons. 

•  $13  million  was  appropriated  for  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS) 
mental  health  programs  in  FY89.  This  is  1.3%  of  the  overall  IHS 
budget  of  $1.1  billion  in  FY89,  providing  $12  per  Indian  person 
per  year  in  mental  health  services.  By  contrast,  treatment  pro¬ 
vided  by  states  averaged  $43  per  non-Indian  adult. 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  family  disintegration  and  dysfunction, 
child  abuse,  self-destructive  behavior,  cultural  adjustment  and 
grief  affect  the  mental  health  of  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 
Because  of  the  diversity  of  tribal  and  village  communities,  the 
best  approach  to  addressing  many  of  these  issues  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Should  emphasis  be  given  to  youth,  and  to  healing 
scars  from  domestic  violence  and  sexual  abuse?  Should  a  focus 
be  building  self-esteem  as  a  way  to  combat  substance  abuse? 
What  about  long-term  in-patient  care  in  contrast  to  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  community  in  the  healing  process?  When  so  many 
crimes  on  Indian  lands  are  alcohol-related,  should  jails  be  con¬ 
verted  into  treatment  centers? 


NAMIBIA  ON  THE  BRINK  . . . 

Of  Freedom,  or  Disaster? 

Namibia's  transition  to  independence  is  one  of  the  first  tests 
of  South  Africa's  willingness  to  end  racial  discrimination.  So 
far.  South  Africa  has  hindered  the  work  of  the  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ers  overseeing  the  transition,  and  attempted  to  stack  the  deck 
in  favor  of  political  parties  established  by  the  South  African 
colonial  government: 

•  Paramilitary  police  forces,  required  by  treaty  to  be  dis¬ 
banded,  have  continued  to  systematically  intimidate  and  har- 
rass  entire  villages.  Supporters  of  SWAPO,  the  leading  politi¬ 
cal  party,  have  been  beaten  and  murdered  by  these  forces. 

•  The  voter  registration  process,  just  concluded,  allowed  the 
registration  of  many  white  South  Africans  who  were  bussed  in 
to  oppose  SWAPO.  •  Election  laws  proposed  by  South  Africa 
provided  many  loopholes  for  election  fraud,  and  have  been 
criticized  by  the  UN  and  the  U.S.  •  South  Africa  also  proposed 
it  should  retain  veto  power  over  decisions  of  the  new  con¬ 
stituent  assembly,  including  the  drafting  of  a  Namibian  con¬ 
stitution. 

FCNL  has  been  working  with  members  of  Congress  and  the 
State  Department  to  encourage  U.S.  pressure  for  fair  election 
laws  and  continued  UN  and  international  vigilance  in  Nami¬ 
bia.  ACTION:  Ask  your  representatives  in  Congress  to  1 )  monitor 
events  in  Namibia,  and  2)  talk  with  the  State  Department  regard¬ 
ing  true  independence  for  Namibia  as  a  measure  of  South  African 
reform. 


On  June  23,  Sen.  McCain  AZ  introduced  S.  1270,  in  the  belief 
both  that  Indian  and  Native  communities  themselves  are  the 
ones  best  able  to  determine  and  develop  programs  that  would 
effectively  address  their  mental  health  needs,  and  that  traditional 
cultural  healing  can  offer  as  much  as  western  clinical  approaches. 
S.  1270  would  establish  an  Indian  mental  health  demonstration 
project.  The  bill  would  provide  for  at  least  10  demonstration 
grants  of  up  to  $1  million  annually  over  three  years  to  tribes  or 
inter-tribal  consortia  to  pay  75%  of  the  costs  of  planning,  de¬ 
veloping  and  implementing  a  mental  health  services  program. 
The  remaining  25%  would  be  paid  by  the  tribe.  S.  1270  would 
allow  grant  money  to  be  spent  on  substance  abuse  treatment 
programs  as  well  as  other  services.  These  demonstration  projects 
would  then  be  used  to  help  determine  the  most  effective  steps  to 
take  in  expanding  existing  mental  health  services  provided  by 
IHS.  Sen.  McCain  stated  in  his  introductory  remarks  that  he 
hopes  S.  1270  "will  ultimately  lead  to  the  reform  of  the  mental 
health  delivery  system"  serving  Native  Americans.  S.  1270  has 
been  co-sponsored  by  Sens.  Murkowski  AK,  DeConcini  AZ, 
Cochran  MS  and  Daschle  SD. 

On  September  14,  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  S.  1270.  Indian  witnesses  strongly  supported  the 
measure.  Spokespersons  for  IHS,  however,  opposed  it,  holding 
that  scarce  funding  is  needed  for  acute  medical  care  instead. 
Despite  IHS  opposition.  Sen.  McCain  has  stated  he  plans  to  mark 
up  the  bill  in  committee  and  send  it  to  the  full  Senate  for  con¬ 
sideration  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

U.S.  ESCALATES 
MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT 
UNDER  COVER  OF  DRUG  WAR 

As  part  of  his  $8  billion  plan  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  illegal 
drugs.  President  Bush  asked  Congress  September  5  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $107  million  in  military  aid  for  Colombia,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru.  It  brings  Bush's  FY90  request  for  U.S.  military  and  economic 
security  aid  to  the  three  countries  to  $175  million,  a  380%  increase 
over  the  current  year.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $65  million  in 
emergency  military  assistance  already  sent  to  Colombia  begin¬ 
ning  in  August.  At  the  same  time.  Bush  signed  an  executive  order 
allowing  U.S.  military  "advisors"  in  those  countries  to  accom¬ 
pany  training  missions  into  war  zones,  where  the  governments 
are  conducting  counterinsurgency  campaigns  against  guerrilla 
forces.  This  represents  a  substantial  escalation  of  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  those  countries.  The  plan  reflects  the  U.S. 
tendency  to  seek  military  solutions  to  complex  economic  and 
social  problems,  thereby  strengthening  the  armed  forces  in  the 
region  at  the  expense  of  the  civilian  governments.  Bush  did  not 
ask  for  any  increase  in  food  and  development  assistance  for  the 
region  beyond  the  $97  million  already  requested.  ACTION:  Write 
your  representative  and  senators  and  urge  them  to  speak  out  against 
increasing  U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  region  under  the  cover  of 
fighting  the  war  on  drugs. 
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ENCOURAGING  EVOLUTION 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Many  hope  that  South  Africa,  with  its  recent  change  in  leader¬ 
ship,  may  be  taking  the  first  steps  toward  dismantling  apartheid. 
However,  actions  of  President  de  Klerk  since  he  came  to  power  in 
August  have  been  inconsistent.  Though  he  has  allowed  the  first 
legal  political  protests  since  the  imposition  of  a  state  of  emergen¬ 
cy  in  1986,  the  elections  were  accompanied  by  mass  arrests  and 
police  killings  of  black  protesters.  In  addition.  South  Africa's 
extensive  meddling  with  the  Namibian  independence  process 
has  not  shown  good  faith. 

If  President  de  Klerk  fails  to  negotiate  a  non-racial,  united 
South  Africa  with  a  universal  franchise.  Congress  will  be  ready 
with  several  legislative  proposals  to  keep  international  pressure 
for  change  directed  at  South  Africa.  One  proposal — set  forth  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  174  introduced  by  Representative 
Wolpe  Ml  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Simon  IL — encourages  focused,  international  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  against  South  Africa. 

The  resolutions  instruct  the  President  to  "take  active  steps 
designed  to  bring  about  concerted  multilateral  pressure  by 
Japan,  Canada,  the  member  states  of  the  European  Community, 
and  other  United  States  allies  on  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
to  dismantle  its  immoral  and  inhumane  system  of  apartheid 
through  a  process  of  negotiation  with  legitimate  representatives 
freely  chosen  by  all  the  citizens  of  South  Africa."  They  also  in¬ 
struct  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  propose  a 
UN  Security  Council  resolution  establishing  international  sanc¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  the  U.S.  has  already  imposed  unilaterally. 

These  measures  reinforce  existing  legislation.  The  "Com¬ 
prehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986,"  which  included  the  lim¬ 
ited  economic  sanctions  now  in  effect,  gave  the  President  similar 
instructions  to  propose  and  support  sanctions  at  the  United 
Nations.  However,  the  President  ignored  that  law  and  allowed 
the  U.S.  to  veto  sanctions  proposed  in  the  UN  Security  Council 
on  two  separate  occasions.  Passing  the  concurrent  resolutions 
would  encourage  Bush  to  shift  from  the  past  administration's 
policy  and  seriously  consider  multilateral  sanctions. 

ACTION:  Contact  your  representative  and  senators  and  ask  them  to 
become  co-sponsors  of  S.Con.  Res.  47  and  H.Con.  Res.  1 74. 


"THE  BUCK  STARTS  HERE" 


"Why  don't  you  folks  in 

Citizens  Washington  ever  get 

_  K  together  on  a  single  strat- 

BUOQOt  egy?"  This  challenge  is 

^  Campaign  I’f 

L.— ___J  ^  taken  seriously.  In  fact, 

FCNL  spends  much  of  its 
time  "getting  together" 
with  other  national  organizations  to  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in 
the  home  districts.  This  year,  we're  helping  to  put  together  the 
"Citizens'  Budget  Campaign"  to  address  budget  priority  and 
process  issues. 


We're  joining  a  group  of  stellar  colleagues,  including  American 
Baptist  Churches  USA,  Bread  for  the  World,  Center  of  Concern, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  (Washington  Office),  Church  Women 
United,  Jesuit  Social  Ministries,  Methodists  United  for  Peace  with 
Justice,  Mexican-American  Women's  Group,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition,  National 
Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  NETWORK:  A  National  Catholic  Social 
Justice  Lobby,  Older  Women's  League,  SANE/FREEZE:  Campaign 
for  Global  Security,  Unitarian-Universalist  Association  of  Con¬ 
gregations,  United  States  Student  Association,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  and  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free¬ 
dom.  Some  local  affiliates  of  these  organizations  are  organizing 
local  strategies  highlighting  the  effects  of  the  federal  budget  in 
their  communities.  Any  action  in  your  area? 


As  its  first  strategy,  the  Campaign  is  distributing  postcards  that 
look  somewhat  like  a  dollar  bill,  with  the  slogan  "The  Buck  Starts 
Here."  The  postcards,  which  are  addressed  to  the  congressional 
budget  negotiators,  call  for  lower  military  spending,  more  funds 
for  human  needs  and  environmental  programs,  a  solution  to  the 
deficit  crisis,  and  progressive  taxation.  More  than  300,000  post¬ 
cards  have  been  distributed — ^yours  is  in  the  mail.  Please  return 
A.S.A.P.  to  Rep.  Leon  Panetta,  chair  of  the  House  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  will  deliver  it  (with  thousands  of  others)  to  the 
budget  negotiators.  All  those  "dollars"  will  make  a  visible  de¬ 
mand  for  new  budget  priorities. 


Vor  taped,  updated  legislative  information,  call  tlie 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  Good  news  for 
those  of  you  who  have  worked  hard  to  let  your  representatives 
in  Washington  know  that  you  support  the  work  of  the  UN: 
Your  message  is  getting  through!  In  a  recent  interview, 
Ambassador  Pickering,  the  new  U13.  representative  at  the  UN, 


was  eisked  if  the  U.S.  public  supports  the  UN.  He  responded:  “I 
think  80.  We’re  a  bit  surprised,  in  tact,  by  the  degree  to  which 
we  see  support  in  a  large  number  of  areas,  particularly  for 
peacekeeping.  ” 

President  Bush  and  UN  supporters  in  Congress  deserve  praise 
for  their  work  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  pays  its  dues  to  the  UN 
this  year.  However,  the  Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee 
has  Just  eliminated  the  $23  million  requested  in  the  Reagan/ 
Bush  budget  to  begin  repaying  eirrearages  to  the  UN.  This  first 
installment  towards  repayment  of  the  massive  U.S.  arrearages 
has  great  symbolic  Importance.  ACTION:  Ask  your  senators 
and  representative  to  reinstate  this  monqy  when  the  appro¬ 
priations  bill  goes  to  conference. 

(Cont.  on  p.  7) 
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(Cont.  from  p.  6) 

FCNL  CHAMPIONS  BILL  TO  HELP  ERADICATE  GLOBAL 
POVERTT.  FCNL  wa.s  instrumentaJ  in  craiting  H.R.  3148,  the 
Productive  Economic  Participation  of  the  Poor  Act,  which  was 
introduced  hy  Rep-  Doug  Bereuter  NE  for  himself  and  Reps. 
Fauntroy  DC  and  Leswh  lA  The  hill  would  help  insure  that  poor 
people  are  helped  hy  U.S.  aid  that  is  channeled  through  mxilti- 
lateral  development  hanks  (e.g.  the  World  Bank  and  the  region¬ 
al  hanks  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Afifica).  Too  often,  aid 
enriches  the  alreeuly  well-to-do  and  results  in  capital  flight  and 
“top-down,”  rather  than  grassroots,  development  projects. 

The  hill  requires  that  ( 1 )  poor  countries  that  borrow  from  the 
hanks  develop  a  national  plan  with  goals  and  strategies  for 
eradicating  poverty;  (2)  the  miiltilateral  development  hanks 
take  a  range  of  administrative  and  operational  steps  to  help 
poor  coTintries  achieve  their  poverty  eradication  goals;  and 
(3)  the  hanks  allocate  add  based,  in  great  measure,  upon  the 
effort  that  poor  countries  are  exerting  to  eradicate  poverty. 

We  were  gratified  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3148  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  hanking  authorization  hill.  As  we  go  to  press,  that 
hill  has  just  been  approved  hy  Rep.  Fauntroy’s  Banking  sub¬ 
committee. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Productive  Economic  Participation  of 
the  Poor  Act  will  he  approved  by  the  full  House  Banking  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  House-Senate  con¬ 
ference  on  a  foreign  aid  authorisation  hUl  (which  sets  pohqy 
and  spending  limits)  is  not  expected  this  year.  Thus,  if  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  3148  are  to  become  law,  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  (spending)  hill 
will  need  to  “authorize  the  provisions  by  reference.”  This  is  a 
procedure  used  when  the  authorization  process  has  failed  and 
the  appropriators  need  to  legitimize  their  spending  decisions. 
To  learn  the  final  status  of  the  hUl,  contact  the  FCNL  office. 


CAMBODIA.  At  the  international  conference  on  Cambodia, 
rebel  leader  Prince  Sihanouk  was  unwilling  to  separate  him¬ 
self  from  the  Khmer  Rouge.  As  a  result  the  conference  broke 
down  at  the  end  of  August,  leaving  U.S.  poUcy  toward  Cambodia 
in  a  shambles.  The  Bush  administration,  which  supports  Siha¬ 
nouk,  has  blamed  the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  gov¬ 
ernments  for  the  breakdown,  but  both  coimtries  have  taken 
significant  steps  intended  to  end  the  civil  war.  As  promised, 
Vietnam  plans  to  complete  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  September.  Also,  Cambodian  Prime 
Minister  Hun  Sen  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  support 
Sihanouk  as  head  of  state  in  an  interim  coalition  government, 
but  has  rejected  sharing  power  with  the  Khmer  Rouge.  This 
position  is  in  line  with  the  majority  of  world  opinion  as  well  as 
that  of  most  Cambodians. 

At  a  hearing  September  18  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  members  of  Congress  expressed  dismay  at  the  Bush 
administration’s  acceptance  of  Sihanouk’s  demand  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  participate  in  any  transition  government.  All  of 
this  makes  congressional  approval  of  any  mihtary  aid  for  the 
rebel  forces.  Including  Slhanoxlk,  highly  unlikely.  ACTION: 
Ask  your  members  of  Congress  to  urge  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  its  support  of  Sihanoiik  and  to  move  toward 
normalization  of  relations  with  both  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 


rrr.wATg  AIR  LEGISLATION.  (See  FCNL’s  August-September 
Newsletter  for  background  on  this  topic.)  The  President’s 
bill,  H.R.  3030,  which  was  introduced  by  Dingell  MI  and  144 
co-sponsors  on  Jiily  27,  deals  with  all  three  major  air  pollution 
problems;  acid  rain,  smog,  and  air  toxics.  Alter  its  expected 
approval  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En¬ 
vironment,  the  bill  will  probably  be  considered  in  the  full 
Energy  8uid  Commerce  Committee  during  October  and  on  the 
House  floor  in  November.  Environmentalists  will  be  working 
for  passeige  of  amendments  designed  to  strengthen  the  bill  at 
each  stage,  an  effort  which  may  be  more  successful  on  the  floor 
than  at  the  committee  level.  FCNL  agrees  that  H.R.  3030  needs 
strengthening  and  will  support  such  amendments.  The  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  Senate  at  this  time  is  imcleax,  but  action  there  will  be 
later  than  that  in  the  House.  ACTION:  Urge  your  representa¬ 
tive  to  support  amendments  which  strengthen  the  President’s 

bm. 


MUJTART  BUDGET.  The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
FY90  defense  authorisation  bill  contain  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  funding  levels  for  many  weapons,  including  the  B-2 
Stealth  bomber,  “Star  Wars,”  MX  and  Midgetman  missiles, 
chemical  weapons,  and  new  F-  14D  and  V-22  Osprey  aircraft.  In 
many  cases  the  House  made  significant  reductions  in 
President  Bush’s  budget  requests,  whereas  the  Senate 
approved  most  of  the  requests  with  only  minor  changes.  For  a 
summary  of  the  meyor  votes  on  these  and  related  Issues,  requ¬ 
est  G-944  from  FCNL. 

The  House  and  Senate  defense  appropriations  bills  resemble 
the  respective  chambers’  authorizations  in  most  cases.  House 
and  Senate  conference  committees  began  meeting  In  Septem¬ 
ber  to  work  out  compromise  bUls.  At  the  time,  many  members 
of  Congress  were  doubtful  that  a  compromise  coxild  be  reached 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  October  1.  It  was 
also  not  clear  whether  the  President  would  be  willing  to  sign  a 
bill  which  will  almost  certainly  contain  significant  cuts  from 
several  of  his  original  requests. 

(Cont.  on  p.  8) 


FCNL  will  hold  its  45th  Annual  Meeting,  November 
9-12,  at  the  4-H  Center  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD,  just  out¬ 
side  Washington,  DC.  Representatives  from  about  25 
Yearly  Meetings  and  several  other  Quaker  bodies  will 
conduct  the  business  of  the  organization,  hear  legisla¬ 
tive  reports,  and  discuss  policy  questions.  Highlighting 
the  meeting  will  be  events  honoring  FCNL’s  Executive 
Secretary,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  who  will  retire  in  February 
1990,  after  34  years  with  the  Quaker  lobby.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  expected  to  be  appointed  and  introduced  at 
this  time.  For  more  information,  and  if  you  would  like  to 
observe  some  parts  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  call  or  write 
the  FCNL  office. 
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BL  SAIiVADOR.  On  September  SO,  the  Senate  voted  68-3S  to 
remove  the  few  remaining  conditions  on  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
which  were  contained  in  the  Senate  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill.  As  passed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  bill 
plaiced  a  cap  of  $85  million  on  military  aid,  required  the 
President  to  submit  reports  on  progress  made  toward 
negotiating  an  end  to  the  war  and  protecting  human  rights, 
and  allowed  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  foreign  affairs 
and  appropriations  to  withhold  $S8  million  of  the  military  aid 
If  the  situation  failed  to  improve.  Approval  of  these  limited 
restrictions  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  represents  a 
new  highwater  mark  in  the  Senate  for  conditions  on  aid  to  El 
Salvewlor,  even  though  thQ^  were  ultimately  defeated  on  the 
floor.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of 
82-18  an  amendment  by  Senators  Dodd  CT  and  Kasten  WI  that 
raised  the  cap  on  militaiy  aid  to  $90  million.  Another  amend¬ 
ment,  passed  hy  voice  vote,  added  $12  million  in  police  aid  to 
the  blU,  ending  a  ban  on  such  aid.  ACTION:  Let  yo\ir  senators 
know  of  your  strong  disapproval  of  this  action. 


KiAO  DESECBATIOn.  On  September  12,  by  a  vote  of  380-38, 
the  Plouse  passed  H.R.  2978,  to  outlaw  “mutilating,  defaoing, 
burning  or  trampling  upon”  any  flag  of  the  United  States. 
(Disposal  of  a  flag  that  has  become  worn  or  soiled  was  “ex¬ 
empted.”)  In  addition,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  still  plan 
to  debate  and  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment,  a  more 
serious  and  damaging  move  than  the  adoption  of  a  (probably 
unenforceable)  statute.  Senate  action  on  Sen.  Dole’s 
SU.Res.  180  will  take  place  in  mid-October,  and  House  action  on 
Rep.  Michel’s  HU.  Res.  350  will  occur  in  November.  For  FCNL’s 
press  statement  on  flag  desecration  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
request  G-94B. 


NIGABAQUA.  In  response  to  widespread  opposition  in  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  to  U.S.  covert  interference  in  the 
February  1990  elections,  the  Bush  administration  has  decided 
instead  to  seek  $9  million  in  direct,  overt  assistance  for  the 
political  opposition  candidate,  Vloleta  Chamorro.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  $3.5  million  in  overt  assistance  already  sent  to 
the  political  opposition  through  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  ACTION:  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  1) 
oppose  any  further  overt  or  covert  U.S.  interference  in  the 
Nlcara.gu8m  elections,  2)  pledge  to  accept  the  findings  of  the 
UN  and  Organization  of  American  States  election  observer 
teams  regarding  the  fairness  of  the  election  process,  and  3) 
support  using  all  remaining  contra  aid  for  demobilization, 
repatriation,  and  relocation  of  the  contras,  in  accordance  with 
the  Central  American  presidents’  agreement. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ISSUES  IN 
CONGRESS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  ^pointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends' 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of 
vl^  in  the  KNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared 
and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  fol¬ 
low  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for 
itself  and  for  nke-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWStlTTER.  Contributors 
include:  Edward  Snyder,  Ruth  Flower,  Nant^ 
Alexander,  Cirtdy  Darcy,  ionathan  Brown,  Alexia 
Kelley,  Seth  Hassett,  Steve  Zehr,  Ralph  Kerman, 
Chuck  Lyon,  Carol  Gish,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura 
Petroff .  A  $20  annual  donation  wilt  ensure  receipt 
of  the  Newsletter  for  one  year  (11  issues).  Also 
available  in  microform  from  University  Micro¬ 
films  International,  300  North  Zeeb  Rom,  Dept. 
P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806. 
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